

NATIONALISE 


STEEL! 


The Tories look set to allow the final destruction of steel mak¬ 
ing in the UK. If Tata Steel shuts down, 14,000 jobs will go, and 
maybe another 26,00 in knock on effects. 

It is clear that the Tories will not nationalise without a fight being 
launched against this closure. They did not oppose nationalisation 
of banks in 2008-9; but that was about saving capitalism, and this 
would be about saving jobs and communities. 

We should argue for nationalisation and public ownership as a 
way of taking industries, services and jobs out of the chaos and de¬ 
structiveness of market forces and capitalism. We should demand 
that workers in those industries and services are empowered to 
have democratic control of them. 

More page 5 



Lambeth library 
occupied to stop 


closure 

f suppose 

UB*** y N*( 


Activists from the local community 
occupied Carnegie Library as it was 
due to shut. ^ _ 

See page 3 

Junior doctors 


escalate strikes 



Junior doctor Pete Campbell discusses 
how they can win. 


See pages 6-7 



Right 
plan a 
coup in 
Brazil 


Alfredo Saad Filho discusses the 
deepening political crisis in Brazil. 


See page 9 


Join Labour! 

How not to deal 
with anti-semitism 
in the Labour Party 


See page 10 
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Abortion rights for alii 


Refugees not safe in Ttirkey 



By Charlotte Zalens 

A Northern Irish woman who 
bought online and took drugs for 
an abortion has been given a 
suspended prison sentence. 

The woman resorted to "desper¬ 
ate measures" when she found she 
was pregnant and could not afford 
to travel to England for a termina¬ 
tion. 

Northern Ireland is the only part 
of the UK where the 1967 Abortion 
Act does not apply. When conduct¬ 
ing the defence the woman's barris¬ 
ter told the court that if she had 
lived in any other part of the UK 
she would "not have found herself 
before the courts." 

It is a scandal that women in 
Northern Ireland are still unable 
to access abortion on request, 
and in fact could be jailed (and in 
theory jailed for life) for carrying 


By Harry Davies 

The Chicago Teachers’ Union 
has once again committed to 
strike over terms and conditions, 
and struck on 1 April. 

Previous strike were successful 
and notable for the level of popular 
support, largely as a result of rank 
and file organising in the commu¬ 
nity. The latest round of action 
seems to be no exception. 

The Chicago area has been hit by 
a deep financial crisis in recent 
years, and public sector workers 
have been made to pay for that cri¬ 
sis. The CTU wants to reduce stan¬ 
dardised testing, get smaller class 
sizes, win teachers more autonomy 


out an abortion themselves or 
with the help of others. 

• More information: 
www.abortionrightscampaign.ie 

Stop the religious bigots, 
fight for reproductive 
justice! 

Join Feminist Fightback at 
Stratford on Saturday 16 April 
when a far right religious groups 
are planing a procession from a 
church to a local abortion clinic to 
harass women. Meet at the steam 
train outside Stratford station at 
9.30am sharp. Bring pots and 
pans, other noise makers, pro- 
choice placards. 

All genders welcome. 

More info: bit.ly/1XeZlkN 
Or feminist.fightback@gmail.com 


on issues such as grading, and gain 
more support staff such as school 
nurses and librarians. It has called 
upon the school system to address 
larger economic problems by pro¬ 
viding translation services and 
bilingual programs, and school 
counsellors to students. 

CTU vice president Jesse Sharkey 
has said, "While we do not expect 
the schools to fix homelessness, 
broken immigration policy, crisis- 
level unemployment, and racism, 
we must address the undeniable 
fact that these problems spill over 
into our schools and devastate the 
lives of our children." 

Legal challenges to these 
strikes seem likely to fail, but this 
will be a difficult battle. 


By Rosalind Robson 

On Monday 4 April Greece began 
deporting migrants. After mak¬ 
ing a perilous journey across the 
Aegean sea, they are being sent 
back to Turkey. 

Under a deal with and within the 
EU, and with the agreement of the 
Syriza government, all migrants 
who arrived in Greece prior to 30 
March and deemed not in need of 
international protection are to be 
deported. 

The first 500 deportees were 
mainly from Pakistan, Bangladesh 
and Afghanistan. But the deal is, of 
course, aimed at stemming the flow 
of Syrian refugees into Europe. 
Turkey is already a mass refugee 
camp for 2.7 million Syrians. But 
with a promise of €9 billion from 
the EU and the promise of more in¬ 
tegration into Europe, Turkey has 
agreed to take more. 

The EU has said it would "take 
in" one migrant for every migrant 
deported. But what will that really 
mean? Last year EU countries 
promised to "resettle" 160,000 Syr¬ 
ian refugees. So far only 9,000 have 
been accepted into the various 
countries which made that promise 
(it did not include the UK). 

At the same time the borders be¬ 
tween Turkey and Syria and be¬ 
tween Greece and Macedonia have 
been closed. Refugees will end in 
makeshift camps, their lives on 
hold, children out of education, 
with only very basic services and 
reliant on charity, perhaps for 
years, but that is of no real concern 
to European leaders. 

In Greece, so called "hotspot" 
registration centres have become 
closed centres — prisons — for new 
arrivals. And 400 refugees are still 
arriving every day 

The deal rested on the idea that 


Turkey was a safe country for 
refugees. But, according to 
Amnesty, Turkish authorities have 
been rounding up groups of Syri¬ 
ans on a near-daily basis since mid- 
January and returning them to 
Syria. Turkey has scaled back regis¬ 
tering of refugees, something that 


Wealthy Japan is suffering an 
wave of shoplifting by elderly 
people. They do it so in order to 
get themselves sent to jail so 
that they can get food and shel¬ 
ter. 

Over the last 20-odd years, the 
number of elderly inmates in jail 
for repeating the same offence six 
times has risen 460 per cent. 

Basic living costs for a single 
Japanese retiree are estimated at 
25% higher than the basic state 
pension, about £5000 a year. Japan 


is necessary to access basic services. 

The deal has provoked small 
protests in both Greece and 
Turkey, including protests by mi¬ 
grants at Idomeni, on the Greek- 
Macedonia border, demanding 
that the border be opened. 


has long had a thinner welfare 
system than Europe. It relied on 
family networks instead. But now 
about 40% of the elderly live 
alone, and often have no family 
support. 

Researcher Akio Doteuchi 
says: “The social situation in 
Japan has forced the elderly 
into the need to commit crime. 
It’s a vicious circle. They leave 
prison, they don’t have money 
or family, so they turn immedi¬ 
ately to crime”. 


Chicago strikes again 


What’s left of welfare? Jail 


Demand for truth in Giulio Regeni case sparks protests 


By Hugh Edwards 

As the father of Italian student 
Giulio Regeni, murdered while 
researching trade unions in 
Egypt, has said: “Giulio was a 
citizen of the world, and he didn’t 
only live to study, he enjoyed 
himself. And here they are, the 
generation without limits and 
without borders, those for whom 
every place in this world is a 
kind of home, ready to demand 
the truth for Giulio.” 

Two months after his murder, 
Italy this week awaits the arrival of 
the most senior Egyptian investiga¬ 
tors who, it is claimed, will consign 
an exhaustively researched dossier 
on the death of Regeni into the 
hands of Rome's leading public 
prosecutor, Guiseppe Pignatone. 

It is an open secret that whatever 
else it is, it won't be the truth. It will 
be a continuation of the litany of 
lies and distortions that has spewed 
forth since the discovery of a body 


so mutilated his mother could only 
identify her son by the profile of his 
nose. 

First they declared it was "a per¬ 
sonal vendetta", next he was a spy, 
then a "street accident", followed 
by idea that he was the victim of a 
racist assassination by the Muslim 
Brotherhood. 

Finally two weeks ago it was 
claimed Regeni was a victim of a 
common gang of criminals who 
murdered him because he wouldn't 
give a credit card PIN, and the gang 
itself was then wiped out in a 
shoot-out with security forces. The 
only truth here is that four men 
were arbitrarily picked up and 
cold-bloodedly disposed of to fit 
the needs of the Egyptian authori¬ 
ties. 

The Italian government, ally of 
the A1 Sisi regime, knows the score. 
Like bourgeois regimes every¬ 
where, it has its own record of foul 
deeds against civil rights and social 
justice. 



It knows that the young Italian 
researcher was but one of 88 who 
have vanished suddenly since the 
New Year. Eight have been found 
murdered after hideous suffering 
and torture. 

Three weeks ago, in an interview 
with the daily centre-left La Repub- 
blica, A1 Sisi talked of his sense of 
"responsibility", about the need to 
find the "culprit who had brought 
"dishonour" to his country. But he 
also signalled unequivocally to 


Renzi and his cronies the conse¬ 
quences for both countries if the 
"unfortunate" death of the young 
researcher led to a fracturing of 
their economic, commercial, politi¬ 
cal and strategic interests in the 
Middle East and elsewhere. 

He was not alluding to any sin¬ 
cere and principled intransigence 
on the issue from the representa¬ 
tives of Italy's ruling circles. Rather, 
to the fact that protests among mil¬ 
lions of ordinary Italians, and espe¬ 
cially the young, have not 
diminished and in fact continue to 
grow, spearheaded by a variety of 
national and international civil 
right organisations, plus thou¬ 
sands of local and regional commit¬ 
tees of support. 

The protests include football sup¬ 
porters and players of Seria B. Each 
game is now begun with mass 
chanting of the slogan "truth for 
Giulio". It is hoped that the same 
will follow for Seria A. 

A1 Sisi knows only too well that 


such moments of protest can be¬ 
come a general surge of the class- 
struggle. In the way of that stands 
the shameful silence and inaction of 
the official trade union confedera¬ 
tions, confirming their utter and ab¬ 
ject bankruptcy 

But the magnificent sense of sol¬ 
idarity with the Regeni family and 
the protests everywhere underline 
how the struggle for justice and 
truth can become, is becoming, a 
symbol of resistance against 
tyranny everywhere. 

"I am with you and l feel your pain, 
as I do every day for Khaled. I want to 
thank you for being with us , and for 
your interest. Like your son , in the 
struggle against torture in Egypt. I 
hope that struggle will continue ." 

Those are the words, in a mes¬ 
sage to the mother of Giulio Re¬ 
geni, of Laila Marzouk, mother of 
Khaled Said, the young Egyptian 
whose murder by the police in 
2010 was the spark that set off 
the revolt in Tahrir Square. 
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Lambeth library occupied! Panama: ca P' talism e *P osed 


By Lizzy Brooks 

Since late on 31 March, mem¬ 
bers of the local community in 
Lambeth, south London, have 
been in occupation of the his¬ 
toric Carnegie Library, in Herne 
Hill to save it from closure. 

Over 80 people — young chil¬ 
dren, grandparents, families, 
teenagers, students, and local 
workers — occupied in protest at 
plans to close the library and turn 
it into a gym, run by Greenwich 
Leisure Limited. 

The plans for Carnegie run 

Labour Party members have been a 
great sources of support; many 
members are at the occupation. 

But it’s a Labour council that’s 
forcing through the cuts. 

Labour activists are circulating 
this statement. Please add your 
name: 

“We, Labour Party members, 
support the occupation of Carnegie 
library in Lambeth to stop its 
closure, as part of the wider 
campaign against library cuts. 

We call on Jeremy Corbyn, John 
McDonnell and other Labour 
leaders to go to the occupation to 
discuss with the campaigners 
what we can do to fight the Tories’ 
cuts.” 

• Sign by emailing 
labour4libraries@gmail.com 

Taking action 

A Lambeth Unison member 
describes the fighting mood of 
a recent branch meeting. 


The room was buzzing as I ar¬ 
rived, with people rifling through 
papers to look for the latest 
press reports. “I can’t believe 
Lambeth Libraries have made it 
into the Financial Times!” came 
a shout across the Reference Li¬ 
brary. 

We know our current industrial 
action against the council is part of 
a broad movement for the defence 
of library services in Lambeth and 
across the country We stand with 
the Friends of Libraries Groups and 
others who use our libraries. We've 
had support from Lambeth pen¬ 
sioners, disability campaigns, MPs, 
educationalists, writers, celebrities, 
and Mumsnet. 

Barnet and Lewisham library 
workers have visited our picket 
lines. In fact the broad and passion¬ 
ate campaign Barnet workers have 
fought, taking industrial action, 
alongside community action is a 
great source of inspiration for us. 
We've had messages of support 
from library campaigns from 
Coventry to Australia. 

But top of our minds were the 
brilliant and daring protesters who 
took matters into their own hands 
and by occupying Carnegie. 

Speaker after speaker talked 
about how proud they were of their 
readers. One library assistant. 


alongside Labour-controlled Lam¬ 
beth Council's plans to close a 
number of other libraries in the bor¬ 
ough. Waterloo and Upper Nor¬ 
wood libraries are set to close at the 
end of April, and Minet has already 
closed. These plans, proposed in 
the councils "Culture 2020" con¬ 
sultation, have been comprehen¬ 
sively rejected by the community. 

The campaign to save Lambeth 
libraries, "Defend the Ten", has al¬ 
ready racked up some successes, 
including a commitment by the 
council to keep South Tate Lambeth 
library open, fully operational and 
fully staffed. This followed a num¬ 
ber of large demonstrations, over 
15,000 signatories on a petition, and 
a number of official and unofficial 
strikes by library workers. 

Occupiers have had a huge 
amount of support from the com¬ 
munity and coverage by national 
press. Food packages have been 
flooding in, and each day has seen 
demonstrations, vigils, car and bike 
cavalcades, in addition to a con¬ 
stant flow of visitors to the occupa¬ 
tion. 

On Monday 4 April, Lambeth 
Council presented notice of a court 
hearing on Friday 8th. They will be 
making an application for an in¬ 
terim possession order, which if 
granted would give them the legal 
right to use bailiffs to forcibly re¬ 
move those inside, and will make it 
a criminal offence for the occupiers 


who'd never spoken at a union 
meeting before, said she'd "never 
been so proud to be a library 
worker". We took a solidarity 
photo and all recommitted our¬ 
selves to campaign alongside the 
communities we serve. 

The meeting came on to talk 
about our campaign of industrial 
action. We've taken three days of 
official action, following an unoffi¬ 
cial staff walkout last year. One of 
the reps read out a letter from the 
Council which they claimed closed 
the dispute. We discussed and de¬ 
bated it, from what a shoddy offer 
it was, to the abhorrent fact that we 
were limited to striking over jobs 
under the anti-union laws when 
we'd all be prepared to strike to 
save services. 

You hear a lot in the press about 
trade unionists being selfish, call¬ 
ing our leaders bullyboys and 
barons; but the fact is it is our desire 
to fight for more than ourselves 
and use our collective strength to 
build a better world that scares the 
Tory Government the most. 

We agreed that we do not think 


to remain. The reason given in the 
application, currently taped to the 
doors of the occupation, is that if 
the occupation is allowed to con¬ 
tinue, the campaign will grow to an 
unmanageable level! 

The demands of the campaign, 
to keep all the libraries intended for 
closure open, are backed by people 
of vastly different backgrounds and 
ages. Why? Because libraries are a 
vital service. Losing them would 
put education even further out of 
reach for many. We would be losing 
some of the only remaining free 
public spaces, as well as the numer¬ 
ous activities and groups that take 
place in libraries, leading to many 
people becoming more isolated. 

The occupation of Carnegie has 
been an inspiration because it has 
demonstrated that the Lambeth 
community is prepared to go to 
great lengths to save its libraries. 
Elderly women, and mothers with 
young babies have been amongst 
those camping for almost a week 
on hard wooden floors. 

A campaign of this kind, com¬ 
bined with the continued mobilisa¬ 
tion of council workers planned by 
Unison's Lambeth branch, has a 
very good chance of keeping these 
libraries open. 

They are also an opportunity to 
shape a broader campaign to 
oppose Tory cuts, and the imple¬ 
mentation of austerity by Labour 
councils. 


that the offer from the Council re¬ 
solves our existing trade dispute. 
We know the closure of some li¬ 
braries will lead (almost inevitably) 
to job losses in the future. No slip¬ 
pery statement from the council is 
going to get past us without assur¬ 
ances over jobs until 2020. 

We understand the council have 
made veiled threats to block further 
action, and reps explained that ul¬ 
timately whether a trade dispute is 
"legitimate" can only be decided in 
a court of law and we are confident 
the council will not win there. 

Industrial action is just one of the 
tools of trade unionists, but it is one 
we think is incredibly powerful. If 
the council do not back down, we 
will take further action; our union 
branch is balloting its entire mem¬ 
bership to come out alongside us. 
Library workers in a number of 
other boroughs are looking to strike 
to save their libraries. 

We are a community that is 
saying “enough is enough”, and 
I must say I’ve never been so 
proud to be a library worker. 


By Martin Thomas 

Each week the capitalist eco¬ 
nomic system pumps new 
wealth, created by the labour of 
workers across the whole econ¬ 
omy, into the pockets of owners 
and shareholders and their as¬ 
sociates, advisers, bankers, 
lawyers, and so on. 

No-one denies that. Those who 
defend capitalism as the best sys¬ 
tem available reply only that it is a 
manageable problem. The greed 
for riches (so they say) motivates 
the capitalist class to innovate and 
improve efficiency. And the rich 
pay taxes. And they put their 
wealth into new investments 
which create new jobs. 

The "Panama Papers" show that 
in fact the rich hide their money in 
offshore tax havens and often pay 
little tax. They invest productively 
only when they feel fairly sure of 
large private gains, and much of 
their loot is spent on luxury and on 
swindling. 

The "papers", revealed on 3 
April, are a stash of documents 
from just one law firm, Mossack 
Fonseca, based in Panama, which 
specialises in helping the rich by 
setting up for them obscure com¬ 
panies in which to hide their 
wealth, based in low-tax areas. 

Many of these companies are in 
the British Virgin Islands, a tiny 
group of Caribbean islands which 
is a "British Overseas Territory" 
but outside British tax laws. The is¬ 
lands are home to just 28,000 in¬ 
habitants, but to 950,000 
companies. 

As lawyer Geoffrey Robertson 
says: "Britain is at the heart... of in¬ 
ternational tax avoidance by al¬ 
lowing these little remnants of 
empire to have tax secrecy laws 
and enable offshore trusts and off¬ 
shore companies to operate with¬ 
out transparency". 

The documents were leaked to a 
German newspaper. It has shared 
them with other media outlets, in 
Britain the BBC and the Guardian, 
who have analysed the documents 
and will publish revelations over 
the next month. 

Already the prime minister of 
Iceland has resigned after protests 
followed his being named in the 
revelations. Several countries' tax 
offices have announced investiga¬ 
tions. British prime minister David 
Cameron is under pressure be¬ 
cause his father's investment firm 
has been revealed as using a nom¬ 
inal offshore base to avoid paying 
UK tax. 

That the "Panama Papers" have 
been exposed may be partly the re¬ 
sult of the shock given to the bour¬ 
geois world by the 2008 crash. "Off 
balance sheet" operations by 
banks, often based in "offshore" 
jurisdictions, were a factor in that 
crash. The Cayman Islands, also 
British, also Caribbean, seem to do 
more of the "corporate" off¬ 
shoring, while the BVI specialises 
more in offshoring for the personal 
wealth of individuals and families. 

Governments feel under more 
pressure to tighten up. The tight¬ 


ening-up, however, lags behind 
the ingenuity of the plutocrats and 
their advisers. The Financial Sta¬ 
bility Board, a new international 
body set up in 2009 after the 2008 
crash, found in its 2015 report: 
"The narrow measure of global 
shadow banking that may pose fi¬ 
nancial stability risks amounted to 
$36 trillion in 2014..." $36 trillion is 
$5000 for every child, woman, and 
man in the world, or, as the FSB 
says, "12% of financial system as¬ 
sets... [It] has grown moderately 
over the past several years". 

Not all "shadow banking" 
(banking-type operations by non¬ 
banks) is offshored, but a lot is. 

Still booming — in fact, accord¬ 
ing to a recent Financial Times re¬ 
port, doubled in numbers in 
London since the 2008 crash — are 
"family offices", firms of lawyers 
and financiers employed by 
wealthy families to manage their 
loot and save it from taxes. 

No, letting the plutocrats pocket 
the wealth and then trusting them 
to pay taxes and invest well is not 
best available system! 

The working class, which pro¬ 
duces that wealth, should keep it 
in common ownership and under 
democratic control. 

As the socialist Jean Jaures said 
in the French parliament after a 
great financial scandal of the 19th 
century, also called "Panama", 
broke in 1892: "It isn't enough to 
brand and denounce the scan¬ 
dals... It would be a sad contradic¬ 
tion not to take up the struggle 
against that power that holds the 
railroads, the banks, and all the 
large enterprises... 

LOOT 

“It’s the beginning of the trial of 
the dying social order, and we 
are here to substitute for it a 
more just social order”. 

The 19th century scandal has an¬ 
other lesson. To go beyond indig¬ 
nation to propose socialist 
solutions — taking the loot back 
into common ownership — may 
also be necessary to stop the scan¬ 
dal being exploited by right-wing 
demagogues who are in fact the 
looters' friends. 

Frederick Engels wrote about 
the 19th century "Panama": "This 
business brings the moment con¬ 
siderably nearer when our people 
will become the only possible 
leaders of the state in France. Only, 
things ought not to move too 
quickly; our people in France are 
not ripe for power by a long 
way..." 

In the meantime, "if that ass 
Boulanger [a proto-fascist anti-se- 
mitic demagogue who had come 
close to seizing power in 1889] had 
not shot himself [which he did, lit¬ 
erally, in 1891, first having fled to 
exile], he would now be master of 
the situation... If only some gen¬ 
eral or other does not swing him¬ 
self to the top during the interval 
of clarification and start war — 
that is the one danger". 

Socialists must take the high 
ground in response to this new 
scandal. 


to serve our community 










Email your letters to solidarity@workersliberty.org 


Q COMMENT 

“The EU referendum is about migration, basically” 



Michael Chessum from Another Europe 
is Possible spoke to Solidarity 


Another Europe is Possible (AEIP) was set 
up to be the radical “In” campaign in the 
referendum, going public in October last 
year. 

People initially involved were left NGOs, 
like Global Justice Now, a lot of Green Party 
support, and a lot of activists who'd been 
around in social movements in the past few 
years. We wanted to shift the whole debate to 
the left as well as persuade the left to go for 
"in". 

It's been more difficult that we anticipated 
to get everyone on board. In the labour 
movement there is a reluctance to get in¬ 
volved on this issue. The big unions are 
slowly coming on board, but in a very gen¬ 
eral way Jeremy Corbyn's office is saying the 
right things, but not necessarily very loudly 
There's a need to bring new layers on board, 
with a more labour movement orientation. 

We need a rank and file approach, or at 
least activist-based approach — go into every 
union branch you can, pass motions in sup¬ 
port, get people involved. I don't think we're 
precious about being a centre for the radical 
"in" campaign — trade unions are doing 
their campaigning, Clive Lewis held his own 
meeting separate from the official Labour 
"In" campaign, there is Workers' Europe... 
but we need to develop a base, making this a 
topic of conversation in union branches and 
Labour Parties across the country. 

Until the 7 May elections people will be 
just focused on those, legitimately so. The 
disenchanting nature of the debate is also a 
problem. But, still, we need to get organised 
now. 

There is a London-wide AEIP students' 
meeting co-hosted with the National Cam¬ 
paign Against Fees and Cuts at the end of 
April. The key thing is not so much how stu¬ 
dents are going to vote, but getting them to 
turn out. Students are overwhelmingly for an 
"in" vote. Even in NUS, there was no real ar¬ 
gument, the issue is the bureaucracy ignores 
calls for a left campaign. 

What about the official Labour campaign? 

The main argument I've seen it use online is, 
stay in the EU so we can barter better trade 
agreements with China and the US. That's 
terrible from an internationalist perspective; 
it's a pure ruling class and right-wing argu¬ 
ment. And what does it mean from the per¬ 
spective of workers? Free trade with America 
and China is part of capitalist globalisation, 
si negotiating a better deal means our living 
standards and working conditions going 
down towards their levels. In some ways the 
Labour "In" campaign is to the right of 
Britain Stronger in Europe. It's very inactive. 

At the launch of Clive Lewis' initiative, 
which doesn't have a name but was reported 
in the Financial Times , apparently Hilary Benn 
and lots of "moderate" Labour MPs were 
there and were congratulating it. So possibly 
they recognise problems with the official 
party campaign. That's partly why the 
Labour right are going to Britain Stronger in 
Europe. And BSE are the only people doing 
public activity door-knocking and so on. 

What about Momentum taking a position? 

We will take a position at the 21 May na¬ 
tional committee meeting. I imagine the two 
main positions will be campaigning to stay 
in, and not campaigning. There could be an 
"out" motion, but I don't think there's a seri¬ 
ous Eurosceptic bloc. I imagine the supporter 
base, if you polled it, would be 80 percent 


"In". I think we will go for an "in", which is 
positive, and meanwhile local groups should 
debate it. 

Of course it's not necessarily the top prior¬ 
ity at the moment, given the election, the jun¬ 
ior doctors' strike and many other things, but 
the debate can start. Groups should get a 
speaker to the meeting, they can contact me. 

What’s your assessment of the “out” left? 

They seem incredibly weak. I recently had 
a debate with a Eurosceptic officer of a Lon¬ 
don Labour Club. What he was arguing was 
better than the Bennite position, quite lucid, 
but then the guy said, "actually I'm not going 
to vote"! 

Some Momentum groups have polled their 
members and said things like, we'll only take 
a position if it's 75 per cent or more, and they 
got it for "in". The Socialist Party isn't what 
it was, certainly the SWP isn't. You've got the 
RMT of course — I guess in a way the biggest 
labour movement bloc for "out" is the trade 
union wing. 

What arguments should we raise in the 
referendum? 

A lot of people, who feel European, think 
that should be the focus for the "In" left. But 
I don't think even people on the left feel Eu¬ 
ropean. That's fine, but it's not an argument 
in the referendum. This referendum is about 
migration, basically If we lose freedom of 
movement, even on the lines we have now, it 
will be lost for a generation. Even a Corbyn 
government in 2020 would find it hard to re¬ 
establish it. So this is a referendum on mi¬ 
grants. 

Of course we should make a pro-active 


case for a better Europe for a social Europe - 

Doesn’t that idea need clarification? After 
all plenty of neoliberal social democrats 
say they support a “social Europe”. 

Sure. The key thing in democracy, and 
workers' rights. A workers' Europe, a social¬ 
ist Europe. But to be honest I'm not sure 
whether anyone takes the German SPD's ar¬ 
guments seriously Also this is not a concept 
or a phrase that has been used much in 
Britain. We have open territory to define the 
argument. 

We need to talk about pan-European soli¬ 
darity. If a Corbyn government is going to 
have a chance it will need to have a Podemos 
government in Spain, a left-wing Greek gov¬ 
ernment, a left-wing French government. So¬ 
cialism can only be a trans-national project 
and if we withdraw from Europe it's less 
likely. 

There is a very direct defensive argument 
here too; about what will happen to migrants 
and to British politics. The only thing the na¬ 
tionalist left has to counterpose to that is du¬ 


bious arguments about leaving making it eas¬ 
ier to carry out left-wing policies, which are 
just absurd from a class-struggle point of 
view. The EU is a bosses' club? So is every 
country in the EU, so is Britain. 

If this is a choice between two capitalist 
options why not abstain? 

Because this is a clear cut choice, one side 
needs to win, and the left needs to be rele¬ 
vant. This isn't simply a split in the ruling 
class, though it is that — but it also has very 
clear impacts for us, for our movement, for 
the working class. 

If Britain leaves the EU we will lose limited 
free movement, our workers will lose certain 
protections, and most importantly it will be 
a mandate for the right wing of the Tory 
party and UKIP to run riot in their attacks on 
migrants but also with turbocharged auster- 
ity. 

There’s an idea on the left that after an 
“out” vote we can somehow define the 
vote, but there won’t be that discussion — 
it will be a victory for Nigel Farage. This is 
not an issue we can stay neutral on. 


Vote UKIP, get Corbyn? 


THE LEFT 


By a London teacher 

I have been on the far left for over thirty years, and I’ve seen and 
heard some pretty strange things. 

I have watched women members of a revolutionary socialist group 
join the back of a segregated Muslim march against Israel. I've ar¬ 
gued with left-wing British trade unionists who backed the jailing of 
independent trade unionists in the old USSR. I've seen socialists 
carry "We are Hizbollah" placards, and listened to leftists who re¬ 
fused to condemn 9/11. 

These are sincere people, genuinely believing they are doing the 
right thing. Often they have given many years of their lives fighting 
for what they hope will be a better world. And yet they have lost the 
plot. Their immediate actions and views have become seriously de¬ 
tached from the fight for human liberation. 

The current "left" belief that Brexit is a blow against EU racism 
and will lead to a left shift in British politics is right up there in the 
Premier League of unreason. 

At the National Union of Teachers union conference over the 
Easter holiday we debated the EU referendum, eventually rejecting 
"Leave the EU" by a big majority. 

The Communist Party's Unity bulletin had declared that the EU 
vote was (despite the words on the ballot paper) about the NHS. 

The SWP believe that a vote to leave will be a blow against racism, 
despite the fact that a tabloid-driven, UKIP-benefiting, wave of racist 
hysteria will grip the country if Britain votes to leave. The new leader 
of the Tory Party will preside over a capitalist UK with even more 
unpleasant immigration restrictions. 

Unfortunately the NUT Executive's amendment which was passed 
did not advocate staying in the EU and advocated no position on this 
"divisive issue". Some speeches urged rejection of the Brexit position 
because this was a political matter and the union should defend 
workers, not meddle with politics. 

Workers' Liberty's problem with a union adopting a Brexit posi¬ 
tion is not that it is political, but that it is stupid. 

Brexit is an immediate, pressing threat for many workers in the 
UK. If Britain votes to get out of the EU the first thing which will 


happen is that the regulations governing the right of EU workers to 
work here will be seriously worsened. 

In my school the cleaners are mainly Portuguese. Some teaching 
assistants are Spanish. The man in the photocopy room is Polish. The 
men in the Premises Dept are Eastern European. There are teachers 
from Ireland, Spain, Eastern Europe and other EU countries. Quite a 
few students and their families are from Europe. If the NUT had 
adopted a Brexit policy what would I say to them? The union has 
concluded that, in order to strike blow against the racism of the EU, 
we will help an even worse right-wing Tory government into office 
who will then insist you Sod Off Home? What sense could any nor¬ 
mal, rational person make of that? 

If you are a racist that message might seem reasonable. If you are 
a white SWPer with a British passport, Brexit might not appear so 
much of a problem. For everyone else on the left or in the unions it 
is a serious threat to the working lives of our friends and co-workers. 

Nevertheless the SWP and Socialist Party are dimly aware that 
Leave = more racism. No doubt someone has told them so. 

So they have solved their presentational problem by adding an 
extra — delusional — twist to their policy. Although Brexit may seem 
to hand the government on a plate to the Tory right led by Johnson 
and Gove, in fact it will give us a left Labour government, led by 
Corbyn. 

Hey presto! Like magic, like a rabbit from a hat! 

In fact, although Brexit would presumably mean Cameron would 
lose the leadership of his Party, it is unlikely that the government 
would fall (it would require a no confidence vote). Even if Brexit did 
lead to an election — given a Leave vote would give a massive boost 
to the right in British politics — the left would hardly be in a position 
to take advantage. The right would make gains in an election that 
came after a vote to Leave. 

So why do people like the SWP and SP add an extra layer of delu¬ 
sion — vote to Leave and get a Corbyn government! - to shore up 
their "Left Leave" position? Because to do otherwise would mean 
examining their basic framework which says any damage to capital¬ 
ism and the Tories is good for us. Having a close look at that frame¬ 
work would be difficult and dangerous (because it would lead to an 
unravelling of a lot of other positions they hold). 

They find it easier to plod on, no matter what damage is done 
to rational left politics. 
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Save the jobs. Nationalise steel! 
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At the end of March Tata Steel announced 
it was pulling out of all or part of its UK 
operations, threatening nearly 14,000 jobs 
and many thousands more in related in¬ 
dustries. 

It said its UK steel operations were losing 
money despite rising demand due to lower 
global steel prices. The biggest potential 
losses, unless buyers can be found for the 
plants, are in Scunthorpe (3,381 jobs) and 
Port Talbot (4,104 jobs). And right now the 
Tories are going to stand back and allow 
what might be the near destruction of steel 
making in the UK. 

The answer to these closures is for the 
plants to be taken into public ownership, and 
for the jobs and pension funds to be guaran¬ 
teed by government. 

We should not argue for nationalisation as 
a "short term" measure or a "fallback" as 
Labour's Shadow Chancellor John McDon¬ 
nell has done. We should argue for public 
ownership as a way of taking key industries 
like steel — which underpin essential eco¬ 
nomic activities like construction — out of 
the chaos and destructiveness of market 
forces and capitalism. We demand that work¬ 
ers in those industries and services have 
democratic control of them. 

The Tories will not nationalise without a 
fight against this closure, a fight on a clear 
political basis and led by the unions and 
Labour. The Tories don't want nationalisation 
because it politically undermines their drive 
to privatise everywhere, including essential 
services like the health service. 

In the 1970s the UK steel industry em¬ 
ployed over 200,000 workers. Through the 
70s, under Labour and then even more ag¬ 
gressively under Thatcher, UK steel works 
were closed. In Teesside, South Wales, Scot¬ 
land, communities were left to deal with dev¬ 
astating effect of those closure. The Tories let 
steel sink under the pressure of competing 
steel industries in developing capitalist 
economies like South Korea, and the parallel 
destruction of shipbuilding and car-making 
in Britain. 

The coal industry was feeling similar pres¬ 
sure. Miners fought back. But the steel union 
BISAKTA, later the ISTC and now Commu¬ 
nity, which organised the majority of steel 
workers let their industry decline without a 
fight. 


A worker at the Tata Port Talbot plant 
spoke to Solidarity. 


There have been no communications 
whatsoever by management about the 
future of the plant. 

But I can't see a takeover [by Liberty 
House, reported on 4 April] happening. The 
sticking point will be the pension fund, it's 
worth billions. No one is going to take that 
on. 

The unions were smashed years ago. They 
are too weak now to fight back. 

The plant is not short of orders. The de¬ 
mand for steel is there. And someone some¬ 
where in the company is making money for 
Tata. While management have been talking 
redundancies [initially the company said 
they would make 750 redundant at the 
plant] they are also bringing in new com¬ 
pany cars for themselves! It doesn't add up. 

Everyone is hiding behind the China situ- 


The steel unions have always been on the 
right of the trade union movement. From 
1975 to 1985 the General Secretary Bill Sirs 
brought disgrace on the trade union move¬ 
ment for having visited and had friendly re¬ 
lationship with the whites-only unions in 
South Africa. 

Lower down in the bureaucracy, at many 
works the union had very powerful con¬ 
venors, but there were few democratic struc¬ 
tures beneath them. The Communist Party 
was strong in plants such as Ravenscraig in 
Scotland, but no other left wing organisation 
and no rank-and-file movement existed. In 
any case, for the Communist Party the rank- 
and-file always needed to be controlled and 
prevented from raising their voices in a way 



Nurses and steelworkers standing together 
outside the Port Talbot plant this weekend. 


ation. It's an excuse not to act. 

This is going to devastate the town. But 
the Tories aren't going to nationalise. Why 
would they? 

Places like this are Labour strongholds, 
so they don’t care. 


that might jeopardise the Communist Party's 
unprincipled alliances with union leaders, 
even right wingers. 

The steel union leaders resorted to special 
pleading, trying to prove the potential prof¬ 
itability of a particular plant, implying that 
perhaps other plants should be closed in¬ 
stead. There was never a national campaign, 
or a national dispute over jobs. 

Left-wing trade unionists, including sup¬ 
porters of the forerunners of Workers Liberty, 
campaigned against steel plant closures and 
redundancy deals. We argued that it was not 
the right of individual plants or union leaders 
to bargain away permanent jobs within their 
communities. 

A meeting of a National Action Committee 
was called in the late 70s with a couple of rep¬ 
resentatives invited from each plant. It 
swapped notes, expressed anger but a pro¬ 
posal to create a wider shop steward group 
was blocked. One convenor argued that if he 
could save his plant at the expense of an¬ 
other, he would do so. That divisiveness and 
lack of militancy epitomised the politics of a 
layer of trade union bureaucrats. 

Then as now, a political answer was 
needed to save the steel industry. It was nec¬ 
essary to bring together the workers in all of 
the industries that used steel, the car indus¬ 
try, shipbuilding, heavy engineering, all of 
where were being allowed to wither by 
Labour and then dismantled by the Tories. 
But such a political venture needed first for 
there to be a fight, for steel workers to be or¬ 
ganised. 

A Triple Alliance of steel, coal and rail 
unions was nominally in existence for much 
of this time. For most the time right wingers 
led all those unions: Bill Sirs, Sid Weighell in 
the NUR rail union, and Joe Gormley in the 
NUM. The "Alliance" did absolutely noth¬ 
ing. When Scargill led the miners in a real 
dispute with the Tories — the Great Miners' 
Strike of 1984-5 — it effectively broke up as 


Bill Sirs reneged on promises made. The only 
serious national fight steel workers have had 
came in 1981, when they were on strike for 
three months, but then they struck for pay 
and pay alone. 

The lack of industrial fight ensured the 
Labour Party would fail to provide a political 
lead, and worse. In the late 70s Michael Foot 
was heckled as a traitor at a mass meeting of 
steel workers when he defended the closure 
of the steel works in his own constituency, 
Ebbw Vale 

The Labour leadership is very different 
now, but John McDonnell's call for Port Tal¬ 
bot to be nationalised and for a regeneration 
of manufacturing industries is not clear and 
strong enough. Nationalisation under work¬ 
ers' control and investment in manufacturing 
and construction and other infrastructural in¬ 
dustries is much clearer. And, just as in the 
past, an industrial fight is needed. 

We also need to be clear it isn't a fight be¬ 
tween Chinese and British steelworkers. It is 
a battle against capitalist competition and ex¬ 
ploitation in both countries. The Tory govern¬ 
ment blindly encouraged the import of cheap 
Chinese steel when they thought it would 
lead to higher profits in certain UK industries 
and the financial and capitalist penetration of 
China. The jobs and well-being of workers 
are the least of considerations for both the 
British and Chinese ruling classes 
Workers at Port Talbot and elsewhere 
need support from the labour movement. 
An occupation of the plant could protect 
the blast furnaces from decommissioning, 
but such campaigns can’t be done unless 
workers can be given confidence through 
a labour movement mobilisation with 
clear arguments for a nationalised steel 
industry. 

• By Ralph Peters, who was an active trade 
unionist in the steel industry in the 1970s. 


The plant is not short of orders 
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By Pete Campbell, BMA junior 
doctors’ committee (personal 
capacity) 

On 6-7 April junior doctors will take 48 
hours of emergency-care-only action; and 
on 26-27 April there will be a full walk-out 
of junior doctors between 8am and 5pm. 

So far hospitals have adapted very quickly 
to junior doctors' strikes. They have priori¬ 
tised elective work over discharges, and kept 
elective procedures going. The impact has 
mainly been via "bed-blocking" and in¬ 
creased pressure in A&E. 

The full walk-out on 26-27 April will mean 
that consultants and "Staff and Associate 
Specialist" (SAS) doctors have to cover Acci¬ 
dent and Emergency Departments and hold 
the on-call ward bleeps which junior doctors 
have been carrying. 

This will be a massive disruption for hos¬ 
pital management. It requires a lot of support 
from the other doctors to provide the emer¬ 
gency cover, and it is hospital bosses' job to 
ensure that is possible: the junior doctors 
have given far in excess of the notice re¬ 
quired. 

A possibility for future escalation of the 
junior doctors' action is to extend full walk¬ 
outs into all the hours considered plain time 
by the new contract, including evenings and 
Saturdays. 

To extend the campaign to working with 
other trade unions seems like common sense 
to junior doctors, but challenges entrenched 
and traditional attitudes in the BMA. 

To get action like: 

• A call for a joint BMA-TUC demonstra¬ 
tion to defend the NHS 


• The BMA joining the TUC 

• Co-ordinating strikes with other workers 
(for example teachers) 

we will have to build a groundswell of 
opinion within the BMA. 

That widening-out is logical. We should 
also work to bring the Labour Party behind 
the dispute. So far the Labour Party leader¬ 
ship has taken a cautiously supportive 
stance, but still treats it as a narrowly indus¬ 
trial dispute and not part of a wider battle to 
save the NHS. 

However, the junior doctors' dispute needs 
to advance at its own pace, and not wait for 
the teachers (for example). The NUT will 
probably not strike until 6 July, and then after 
that not until October. 

SHORT 

The junior doctors’ ballot also gave a 
mandate for industrial action short of 
strikes, and that has not been used so far. 

Such action is almost by definition more in¬ 
dividualised than strikes, and should not re¬ 
place them, but can complement them. 

"Soft" action short of strike could include 
the BMA asking every junior doctor to ex¬ 
plain to each patient why they are taking in¬ 
dustrial action. That could be followed up 
with a leaflet or similar encouraging the pa¬ 
tient to contact their MP, etc. 

"Harder" action short of strike could mean 
refusing to fill out some paperwork, particu¬ 
larly concerned with coding and payment- 
by-results methodology. That would have a 
large financial impact on trusts, and, if done 
properly, no impact on patient care. It would 
require careful planning. 

Another possibility is a BMA call for no 


doctors to take locum shifts. That would 
bring a significant financial hit for some doc¬ 
tors, and we would need to ensure that the 
hardship fund is in a robust state. 

The Department of Health has published 
an "Equality Assessment" and a "Family 
Test" as companion documents to the new 
contract it wants to impose on junior doctors 
from August 2016. 

These documents have angered many in 
the medical profession beyond junior doc¬ 
tors. For example, the President of the Royal 
College of Pathologists said: "We are very 
concerned by the language in the govern¬ 
ment's own equality analysis of the contract, 
which warns that features of the new contract 
'impact disproportionately on women'." 

The government's contract replaces a sim¬ 


ple system ("banding") with a complicated 
one ("work scheduling"). 

Our previous contract had payments based 
on a "banding" given to junior doctors de¬ 
pending on the proportion of out-of-hours 
work they were required to do. The new con¬ 
tract replaces that by individualised work 
scheduling. The government admits that the 
aim is to save money — "to enable employers 
to roster doctors when needed across seven 
days, including evenings and weekends, 
more affordably". It claims it will reward out- 
of-hours work "more appropriately". But the 
new contract increases basic pay and not 
overall pay. Out-of-hours pay will go down. 

The removal of annual pay progression is 
makes the new contract indirectly discrimi¬ 
natory against women. It will hit those who 


Junior doctors robbed of whistle-blowing protections 
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By Emma Runswick 

On the 9 March thousands of junior doc¬ 
tors across England took part in an act of 
whistle-blowing. 

In striking, they opposed the imposition of 
a contract which is fundamentally unsafe for 
patients and the doctors treating them. 

On the 9 March, a judgement was handed 
down to another whistle-blower. Dr Chris 
Day. In a court room in Manchester, with lit¬ 
tle fanfare and few witnesses, 54,000 doctors 
across the UK were told they had little to no 
protection in the law when raising concerns 
about staffing, patient safety, mistakes. 

Doctors have a professional duty of can¬ 
dour — a General Medical Council backed 
requirement to speak up on issues of patient 
safety. Whistle-blowing legislation offers 
some protection to workers from detrimental 
treatment or dismissal by their employer on 
account of making what is termed a "pro¬ 
tected disclosure". 

Unfortunately, junior doctors don't stay 
with their employers very long. Instead of a 


continuous NHS contract, junior doctors ro¬ 
tate through a series of temporary contracts 
with individual trusts, with each contract 
usually only lasting a year. The co-ordinator 
of this employment, the organisation with 
ultimate control over the employment and 
career progression of junior doctors, is tech¬ 
nically an education body: Health Education 
England (HEE). 

Section 43K of the Employment Rights Act 
(ERA), designed as a catch-all to expand pro¬ 
tection to student nurses and agency work¬ 
ers, does not explicitly include HEE, or its 
predecessors, the Deaneries. In Chris Day's 
case, HEE has denied having any substantial 
influence over the employment of doctors 
under 43K. The judges in Employment Tri¬ 
bunal and Appeal have agreed, and judged 
that parliament must have intended for doc¬ 
tors employed in this way to be excluded 
from protection (see picture). 

Dr Day is seeking Leave to Appeal, and we 
hope that higher courts will find in his 
favour. As it stands, registered medical doc¬ 
tors on a training pathway have a profes¬ 
sional duty to promote patient safety, but are 


intend in include is. 

not protected in doing so. 

This attack on the rights and morale of 
doctors is also an attack on the safety of pa¬ 
tients and our NHS. 

In the context of devastating under- 
funding, dangerous understaffing, ad¬ 
vancing privatisation and contract 
disputes, the news that a major work¬ 


force group is excluded from most basic 
employment rights and protections 
should be ringing alarm bells for us all. 

• To find out more and contribute to Chris 
Day's crowd-fund for legal costs, visit 
54000doctors.org 
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A section from the government’s Equality Impact Assessment. 


take maternity leave, less-than-full-time 
workers, and those who take time out of 
training — predominantly women. 

There are a number of other issues in the 
contract, particularly around the pay for non¬ 
resident on-calls (NROC) when a doctor is at 
home but is answering phone calls to provide 
advice, sometimes 20 or 30 times a night. 

The government's excuse for a raft of com¬ 
plicated changes is that junior doctors work 
too-long hours, and sometimes shifts are 
dangerous. That is true, but the cause is the 
shortage of staff at all times of the day, com¬ 
bined with an ageing population and the dec¬ 
imation of social care, not the current 
contract. 

Many hospitals already don't have enough 
junior doctors. This is particularly true in cer¬ 
tain areas, such as the North East of England. 

Trainees rotate through different speciali¬ 
ties during their training. This is particularly 
important in Accident and Emergency and 
on medical inpatient hospital wards. Where 
there is a gap, either the hospital can attempt 
to find a locum (agency) worker, or they can 
ask their existing junior doctors to cover the 
slack by greater out-of-hours commitments. 

Since 2010 the number of junior doctors 
continuing to specialist training has been de¬ 
creasing year on year. In August, when the 
new contract is due to come in, it is going to 
be more difficult than ever before to staff our 
hospitals appropriately with junior doctors. 

The contract removes the monitoring sys¬ 
tem, which included heavy fines for trusts 


who overworked their juniors, and replaces 
it with payments based on the individual 
doctor overworked. 

Despite a heavy cut in locum pay con¬ 
tained within the contract, it will still be 
cheaper under the new contract to overwork 
a junior doctor and pay the individual fine, 
rather than find another doctor to work that 
shift. Under the new contract, it will be in 
hospital management's best interest to: 

• Strong-arm junior doctors into opting out 
of the European Working Time Directive. 

• Overwork their junior doctors and pay 
the fine, rather than trying to find more doc¬ 
tors. 

• Encourage junior doctors to take last 
minute internal locum shifts, rather than get¬ 
ting the enhanced rate payment they are en¬ 
titled to for overworking. 

Without collective monitoring, and with in¬ 
dividual work scheduling, it will be up to 
each individual junior doctor to ensure that 
she or he is paid fairly. 

The outcome for patients will be over¬ 
worked doctors who simultaneously are 
fighting with hospital management for recog¬ 
nition of the hours they are working. 

This contract will be unsafe for patients. 
We must stop the government imposing 
it. 

• Full details of the now published con¬ 
tract at: tinyurl.com/j6ce84u 

• Read more on Pete's blog: 
ahealthyblog.svbtle.com 
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Why socialist feminism? 


By Kate Harris 

Workers’ Liberty Women’s new pam¬ 
phlet, “Why Socialist Feminism?” is a 
short but dense whistle-stop tour 
through contemporary Marxist-feminist 
theory. 

Rachael Clark's chapter on capitalism and 
women's oppression (which draws heavily 
on the work of Lise Vogel) offers a deft 
analysis of women's work and work for 
women under capitalism; as well as the 
ways in which socialist-feminists can under¬ 
stand capitalism as both a cause of women's 
oppression and exploitation and an oppor¬ 
tunity for us to make gains and agitate for 
socialism. Clark's article on sex positive 
feminism very concisely tackles the prob¬ 
lems and solutions of the sexual exploitation 
of women and the different approaches, in¬ 
cluding ours. 

Ellen Trent's chapter on intersectionality 
goes a long way towards opening up the di¬ 
alogue between Marxist-feminists and "in¬ 
tersectional" feminists; insightfully 
balancing the benefits and drawbacks of in¬ 
tersectional approaches and relating them to 
our tradition. In a later article she also raises 
the issue of socialist-feminist approaches to 
reproductive rights - as reproductive rights 
are not only about legality but also accessi¬ 
bility and affordability. 

Carrie Bright writes about how we can 
understand women's oppression by looking 
at the "collision" of capitalism and patri¬ 
archy and thus both the material conditions 
and cultural ideas that reinforce our posi¬ 
tions in society. This raises a lot of questions, 
too, for socialist-feminists, in terms of 
whether we consider patriarchy to be a 
structure in itself. 

"Why Socialist Feminism?" approaches 
feminism from a socialist perspective, as 
well as approaching working class politics 
from a feminist perspective, as in Joan 
Trevor's chapter on women workers of the 
world and globalisation and Charlotte Za- 
lens' short piece on the welfare state. These 
expose the real power of socialist-feminism. 
When our class is united, we are powerful; 
and since women are the majority of both 
the world's population and the working 
class, we desperately need working-class 
women's strength to overcome both the old 
system of male domination and the newer 
system of capitalist exploitation. 

Elizabeth Butterworth's chapter on reli¬ 
gion questions whether religion is inher- 
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ently oppressive, or more oppressive than 
the rest of society, and asks if it's possible to 
be religious and a feminist. 

Jessica Bradwell offers a detailed and fas¬ 
cinating analysis of the German Social Dem¬ 
ocratic women's movement and the lessons 
we can learn from it and apply to our work 
today. She also provides a scathing critique 
of would-be Marxist theories that downplay 
the importance of women in the socialist 
movement and of our revolutionary poten¬ 
tial. Jayne Evans writes eloquently about the 
history and theory of feminism and women 
in the Russian Revolution and, like Brad- 
well, writes about the lessons we can learn 
and apply from this period of working class 
history. 

Overall, Why Socialist Feminism? is full of 
nuggets of wisdom, interesting ideas, per¬ 
ceptions and critiques. It is far from a com¬ 
plete guide to socialist-feminism and could 
do with development and fleshing out. 
Workers' Liberty's 1989 publication "The 
Case for Socialist Feminism" has some 
sharp critiques of identity politics and Stal¬ 
inism that could be updated and included 
in future editions. It would be good, too, to 
add to the examples of working class 
women's struggles that have been included, 
and to further develop analyses of sexuality, 
patriarchy and gender identity — the issue 
of trans* rights is a notable gap in the book. 

But there is plenty to engage with and 
there are plenty of ideas to wrestle with 
in this short and accessible book. 

• Buy the book online at www.workerslib- 
erty.org/why-soc-fem 


March for health, homes, 
jobs and education 

Join the national demonstration 
Saturday 16 April, 1pm 
Gower Street/Euston Road, London 

bit.ly/april 16 demo 
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Right plots a coup in Brazil 


By Alfredo Saad Filho* 

Every so often, the bourgeois political 
system runs into crisis. The machinery of 
the state jams; the veils of consent are 
torn asunder; and the tools of power ap¬ 
pear disturbingly naked. Brazil is living 
through one of those moments — it is 
dreamland for social scientists; a night¬ 
mare for everyone else. 

Dilma Rousseff was elected president in 
2010, with a 56-44 percent majority against 
the right-wing, neoliberal Brazilian Social 
Democratic Party (PSDB) opposition candi¬ 
date. She was reelected four years later with 
a diminished yet convincing majority of 52- 
48 percent, or a difference of 3.5 million votes. 

Dilma's second victory sparked a heated 
panic among the neoliberal and US-aligned 
opposition. 

They immediately rejected the outcome of 
the vote. No credible complaints could be 
made, but no matter; it was resolved that 
Dilma Rousseff would be overthrown by any 
means necessary. To understand what hap¬ 
pened next, we must return to 2011. 

Dilma inherited a booming economy from 
Lula. Alongside China and other middle-in¬ 
come countries, Brazil bounced back vigor¬ 
ously after the global crisis. GDP expanded 
by 7.5 percent in 2010, the fastest rate in 
decades, and Lula's hybrid neoliberal, neo- 
developmental economic policies seemed to 
have hit the perfect balance: sufficiently or¬ 
thodox to enjoy the confidence of large sec¬ 
tions of the internal bourgeoisie and the 
formal and informal working class, and het¬ 
erodox enough to deliver the greatest redis¬ 
tribution of income and privilege in Brazil's 
recorded history. 

For example, the real minimum wage rose 
by 70 percent and 21 million (mostly low- 
paid) jobs were created in the 2000s. Social 
provision increased significantly For the first 
time, the poor could access education as well 
as income and bank loans The government 
enjoyed a comfortable majority in a highly 
fragmented Congress, and Lula's legendary 
political skills managed to keep most of the 
political elite on his side. 

Then everything started to go wrong. 
Dilma Rousseff was chosen by Lula as his 
successor. She was a steady pair of hands and 
a competent manager and enforcer. She was 
also the most left-wing president of Brazil 
since Joao Goulart, who was overthrown by 
a military coup in 1964. However, she had no 
political track record and, as will soon be¬ 
come evident, lacked essential qualities for 
the job. 

ELECTED 

Once elected, Dilma shifted economic 
policies further away from neoliberalism. 

The government intervened in several sec¬ 
tors seeking to promote investment and out¬ 
put, and put intense pressure on the financial 
system to reduce interest rates, which low¬ 
ered credit costs and the government's debt 
service, releasing funds for consumption and 
investment. A virtuous circle of growth and 
distribution seemed possible. 

Unfortunately, the government miscalcu¬ 
lated the lasting impact of the global crisis. 
The US and European economies stagnated, 
China's growth faltered, and the so-called 
commodity super-cycle vanished. Brazil's 
current account was ruined. 

Even worse, the US, UK, Japan, and the eu¬ 
rozone introduced quantitative easing poli¬ 
cies that led to massive capital outflows 


towards middle-income countries. Brazil 
faced a tsunami of foreign exchange that 
overvalued the currency and bred deindus¬ 
trialization. Economic growth rates fell pre¬ 
cipitously. 

The government doubled its intervention¬ 
ism through public investment, subsidized 
loans, and tax rebates, which ravaged the 
public accounts. Their frantic and seemingly 
random interventionism scared away the in¬ 
ternal bourgeoisie: local magnates were con¬ 
tent to run government through the Workers' 
Party, but would not be managed by a former 
political prisoner who overtly despised them. 

And her antipathy was not only reserved 
for the capitalists: the president had little in¬ 
clination to speak to social movements, left 
organizations, lobbies, allied parties, elected 
politicians, or her own ministers. The econ¬ 
omy stalled and Dilma's political alliances 
shrank, in a fast-moving dance of destruc¬ 
tion. The neoliberal opposition scented 
blood. 

For years, the opposition to the PT had 
been rudderless. The PSDB had nothing ap¬ 
pealing to offer while, as is traditional in 
Brazil, most other parties were gangs of ban¬ 
dits extorting the government for selfish 
gain. The situation was so desperate that the 
mainstream media overtly took the mantle of 
opposition, driving the anti-PT agenda and 
literally instructing politicians what to do 
next. In the meantime, the radical left re¬ 
mained small and relatively powerless. It 
was despised by the hegemonic ambitions of 
the PT. 

UPPER MIDDLE CLASS 

The confluence of dissatisfactions be¬ 
came an irresistible force in 2013. The 
mainstream media in Brazil is rabidly ne¬ 
oliberal and utterly ruthless The upper- 
middle class was their obliging target, as 
they had economic, social, and political 
reasons to be unhappy. 

Upper-middle class jobs were declining, 
with 4.3 million posts vanishing in the 2000s. 
In the meantime, the bourgeoisie was doing 
well, and the poor advanced fast: even do¬ 
mestic servants got labour rights. The upper- 
middle class felt squeezed economically, and 
excluded from their privileged spaces. It was 
also dislocated from the state. 

Since Lula's election, the state bureaucracy 
had been populated by thousands of cadres 
appointed by the PT and the left, to the detri¬ 
ment of "better-educated," whiter, and, pre¬ 
sumably, more deserving upper-middle class 
competitors. Mass demonstrations erupted 
for the first time in June 2013, triggered by 
left-wing opposition against a bus fare in¬ 
crease in Sao Paulo. 

Those demonstrations were fanned by the 
media and captured by the upper-middle 
class and the right, and they shook the gov¬ 
ernment — but, clearly, not enough to moti¬ 
vate it to save itself. The demonstrations 
returned two years later. And then in 2016. 

After the decimation of the state apparatus 
by the pre-Lula neoliberal administrations, 
the PT sought to rebuild selected areas of the 
bureaucracy. Among them the Federal Police 
and the Federal Prosecution Office (FPO) The 
Federal Police and the FPO were granted in¬ 
ordinate autonomy; the former through mis¬ 
management, while the latter has become the 
fourth power in the republic, separate from 
— and checking — the executive, the legisla¬ 
ture, and the judiciary. The abundance of 
qualified job seekers led to the colonisation 
of these well-paying jobs by upper-middle 


class cadres. They were now in a constitu¬ 
tionally secure position, and could bite the 
hand that had fed them, while loudly de¬ 
manding, through the media, additional re¬ 
sources to maul the rest of the PT's body. 

For years the PT had thrived in opposition 
as the only honest political party in Brazil. 
This strategy worked, but it contained a 
lethal contradiction: in order to win expen¬ 
sive elections, manage the executive, and 
build a workable majority in Congress, the 
PT would have to get its hands dirty. There 
is no other way to "do" politics in Brazilian 
"democracy." 

We only need one more element, and our 
mixture is ready to combust. Petrobras is 
Brazil's largest corporation and one of the 
world's largest oil companies Dilma Rouss¬ 
eff, as Lula's minister of mines and energy, 
was responsible for handling exploration 
contracts in these areas including large priv¬ 
ileges for Petrobras. The enabling legislation 
was vigorously opposed by PSDB, the media, 
the oil majors, and the US government. 

In 2014, Sergio Moro, a previously un¬ 
known judge in Curitiba, a southern state 
capital, started investigating a currency 
dealer involved in tax evasion. This case 
eventually spiralled into a deadly threat 
against Dilma Rousseff's government. Judge 
Moro is very close to the PSDB. 

His "Lava Jato" (car wash) operation un¬ 
veiled an extraordinary tale of large-scale 
bribery, plunder of public assets, and funding 
for all major political parties, centred on the 
relationship between Petrobras and some of 
its main suppliers — precisely the stalwarts 
of the PT in the oil, shipbuilding, and con¬ 
struction industries. 

Judge Moro's cause was picked up by the 
media, and he obligingly steered it to inflict 
maximum damage on the PT, while shielding 
the other parties. Politicians connected to the 
PT and some of Brazil's wealthiest business¬ 
men were summarily jailed, and would re¬ 
main locked up until they agreed to a plea 
bargain implicating others. A new phase of 
Lava Jato would ensnare them, and so on. 

The operation is now in its twenty-sixth 
phase; many have already collaborated, and 
those who refused to do so have received 
long prison sentences, to coerce them back 
into line while their appeals are pending. 

[Moro] is now the most powerful person in 
the country, above Dilma, Lula, the speakers 
of the Chamber of Deputies and the Senate 
(both sinking in corruption and other scan¬ 
dals), and even the Supreme Court justices, 
who have either been silenced or are quietly 
supportive of Moro's crusade. 

Petrobras has been paralysed by the scan¬ 
dal, bringing down the entire oil chain. Pri¬ 
vate investment has collapsed because of 
political uncertainty and the politically 
driven investment strike against Dilma's 
government. Congress has turned against the 
government, and the judiciary is overwhelm¬ 
ingly hostile. 

After years of sniping, the media has been 
delighted to see [former PT leader, president 
2003-2010] Lula fall under the Lava Jato jug¬ 
gernaut, even if the allegations are often far¬ 
fetched. In a display of bravado and power, 
Moro even detained Lula for questioning on 
4 March. 

In order to shore up her crumbling admin¬ 
istration and protect Lula from prosecution, 
Dilma Rousseff appointed Lula her chief of 
staff (the president's chief of staff has minis¬ 
terial status and can be prosecuted only by 
the Supreme Court). The right-wing conspir¬ 


acy went into overdrive. Moro (illegally) re¬ 
leased the (illegal) recording of a conversa¬ 
tion between President Dilma and Lula, 
pertaining to his investiture. Once suitably 
misinterpreted, their dialogue was presented 
as proof of a conspiracy to protect Lula from 
Moro's determination to jail him. 

Large right-wing upper-middle class 
masses poured into the streets, furiously, on 
13 March. Five days later, the left responded 
with not-quite-as-large demonstrations of its 
own against the unfolding coup. In the mean¬ 
time, Lula's appointment was suspended by 
a judicial measure, then restored, then sus¬ 
pended again. The case is now in the 
Supreme Court. 

Why is this a coup? Because despite ag¬ 
gressive scrutiny, no presidential crime war¬ 
ranting impeachment proceedings has 
emerged. Nevertheless, the political right has 
thrown the kitchen sink at Dilma Rousseff 

The media has attacked the government vi¬ 
ciously, neoliberal economists "impartially" 
beg for a new administration "to restore mar¬ 
ket confidence," and the fight will resort to 
street violence as necessary. Finally, the judi¬ 
cial charade against the PT has broken all the 
rules of legality, yet it is cheered on by the 
media, the Right, and even by the Supreme 
Court justices. 

LEGAL COUP 

In the olden days, the military would have 
already moved in. 

Today, the Brazilian military are defined 
more by their nationalism (a danger to the 
neoliberal onslaught) than by their right- 
wing faith and, anyway, the Soviet Union is 
no more. Under neoliberalism, coups d'etat 
must follow legal niceties, as was shown 
in Honduras, in 2009, and in Paraguay, in 
2012. 

Brazil is likely to join their company, but 
not just now: large sections of capital want to 
restore the hegemony of neoliberalism; those 
who once supported the PT's national devel¬ 
opment strategy have fallen into line; the 
media is howling so loudly it has become im¬ 
possible to think clearly; and most of the 
upper-middle class has descended into a fas¬ 
cist odium for the PT, the left, the poor, and 
blacks. 

Their disorderly hatred has become so in¬ 
tense that even PSDB politicians are booed in 
anti-government demonstrations. And, de¬ 
spite the relentless attack, the left remains 
reasonably strong, as was demonstrated on 
18 March. The right and the elite are power¬ 
ful and ruthless — but they are also afraid of 
the consequences of their own daring. 

There is no simple resolution to the politi¬ 
cal, economic, and social crises in Brazil. 
Dilma Rousseff has lost political support and 
the confidence of capital, and she is likely to 
be removed from office in the coming days. 
However, attempts to imprison Lula could 
have unpredictable implications a renewed 
neoliberal hegemony cannot automatically 
restore political stability or economic growth, 
nor secure the social prominence that the 
upper-middle class craves. 

Despite strong media support for the 
impending coup, the PT, other left parties, 
and many radical social movements re¬ 
main strong. Further escalation is in¬ 
evitable. 

• Abridged. Originally published at The 
Bullet, bulletin of the Socialist Project in 
Canada. Also published by MRzine, Links 
and Jacobin. 
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The Sanders campaign and after 
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Traven Leyshon, a Vermont 
Teamsters/AFL-CIO leader and 
organiser for the Sanders campaign, 
spoke at Workers’ Liberty’s London 
Forum in March. 


We are at a real turning point in American 
political life, and that is very exciting. 

It is also a challenging time for US Marx¬ 
ists, forcing us to rethink our preconceptions 
about how we might break the stranglehold 
of the two-party system so as to help build a 
mass working-class party. I have certainly 
been organising outside of my comfort zone. 
And as someone who has been active for 50 
years in unsuccessful attempts to build a 
mass left-wing party, a workers' party, some 
humility is called for. 

Sanders has taken on the entire Democratic 
Party leadership, the mainstream media. Wall 
Street and other powerful interests that fund 
the political action committees, most of the 
political elite opinion shapers, as well as the 
leadership of major US unions like the Amer¬ 
ican Federation of Teachers and Service Em¬ 
ployees International Union, and has still 
developed considerable momentum. 

Who would have predicted this outcome 
even five months ago? Sanders' momentum 
has rocked the political world. It has exposed 
Hillary Clinton's vulnerabilities and under¬ 
scored the deep anger of working people 
with Wall Street and the corporate neoliberal 
politicians of both parties. 

This tremendous opportunity won't last 
forever. If Marxists abstain from the Sanders 
campaign then we will have failed the huge 
numbers of youth and working-class people 
who are being drawn to the Sanders cam¬ 
paign, most of whom have no patience for 
the Democratic Party establishment, much 
less see themselves in an ongoing fight to re¬ 
align or take on the leadership of the Party. 
We need to connect with this audience if we 
are to accomplish any sort of breakthrough 
for left politics. Any significant advance in in¬ 
dependent working class politics requires a 
fracturing away of the Democratic Party's 
mass base. 

Bashkar Sunkar, the editor of Jacobin mag, 
is right to observe that as flawed as Sanders 
is, he is better in most ways than the US left 
deserves. 

While the last few years have seen a rising 
level of struggles, with movements like Black 
Lives Matter and Occupy, the Chicago teach¬ 
ers strike and the uprising in Wisconsin, we 
haven't had the intensity of labour struggles 
and social movements that are really large 
enough to lead to the emergence of a candi¬ 
date like Sanders. Through this campaign a 
significant sector of the working class has be¬ 
come politicised to an extent not seen in gen¬ 
erations. He is a sort of nice historical 
accident that we need to make the best of. 

GREAT RECESSION 

The most important development driving 
the current polarisation of American soci¬ 
ety and the rise of a new politics is the 
economic crisis of 2008, the Great Reces¬ 
sion. 

The youth and working class energy that 
fuels Sanders' campaign has demonstrated 
the massive support far-reaching demands 
including tuition-free education at public col¬ 
leges and universities, single-payer health 
care, expanded social security, strident oppo¬ 
sition to the corporate "free trade" agenda, a 
$15 minimum wage, breaking up the big 
banks, and "political revolution" against the 
billionaire class. 


The party establishments that control the 
Democratic and Republican parties on behalf 
of the ruling class have temporarily lost con¬ 
trol of the script. Sanders is receiving mass 
support for the message of Occupy — the 
99% versus the 1% 

In the abstract, Sanders' programmatic ref¬ 
erence point is Franklin D Roosevelt's pro¬ 
posal for an Economic and Social Bill of 
Rights, the platform of his 1944 campaign, 
the high point of modern liberalism. Yet I 
think it's right to understand that the core of 
his program is a broad social-democratic one 
that we should support as immediate de¬ 
mands. 

Struggles and demands for even limited re¬ 
forms will come into conflict with the Demo¬ 
cratic Party as the ruling class isn't willing to 
accept an expansion of the welfare state. A lot 
of Sanders supporters don't understand, that 
this programme goes beyond the Clinton dy¬ 
nasty and therefore exposes the nature of the 
Democratic Party. Given the context, Sanders' 
demands take on a more radical character — 
in some sense the character of "transitional 
demands,", in Trotsky's sense. 

So Sanders is, if anything, a fighting or 
class-struggle social democrat. He has a life¬ 
long history of backing collective action, 
union organising and labour struggles. For 
example, he came out in support of the 1 
April day of action for Chicago for Education 
Justice called by the Chicago Teachers 
Union. 

Sanders says there is a billionaire class who 
benefit from the status quo, and we need to 
take them on. Emphasing that antagonism is 
an important part of the campaign, and it 
points to a level of class consciousness and 
class organisation that we haven't seen ex¬ 
pressed in any mass electoral effort in the 
United States since Eugene Debs. 

As a politician, Sanders is nearly unique in 
his ability to speak to the concerns of the 
white working class. White working-class 
people, especially men, have felt abandoned 
by the Democratic Party for a whole variety 
of understandable reasons, some racist (see 
the series of Dan LaBotz in New Politics mag¬ 
azine), particularly with the right turn led by 
the Democratic Leadership Council, formed 
in 1985, to move the Democrats in an even 
more pro-corporate direction. 


Bill and Hillary Clinton and Obama exem¬ 
plify this "Third Way" approach — for exam¬ 
ple pushing free trade agreements, without 
providing the millions of blue-collar workers 
who lose their jobs as a consequence with any 
means of getting new ones that pay at least 
as well. They also stood by as corporations 
hammered trade unions, and failed to reform 
labour laws. 

The Labor for Bernie formation, an inde¬ 
pendent, grassroots, rank-and-file-based net¬ 
work, is an important development, an effort 
to hold the bureaucrats accountable to sup¬ 
porting only candidates that actually support 
union policies. It is implicitly linked to the 
Labor Notes network. 

Significant rank and file rebellions over in¬ 
ternal democracy inside our unions and what 
program and objectives should drive 
labour's political choices are developing 
around this election. The disgust with bu¬ 
reaucrat driven, transactional, business-as- 
usual politics poses the need, and possibility, 
to build rank-and-file networks within 
labour that demand a real democratic process 
to get endorsements. Our job as socialists in 
the labour movement includes a strategy of 
fostering cracks in labour's slavish alignment 
with the Democratic Party establishment. A 
fissure over Sanders endorsement is a good 
thing. A mass, independent working class 
party will not be created in this country with¬ 
out the activity of the labour militants who 
are supporting the Sanders campaign. This is 
also the milieu that grasps the necessary task 
of building the political capacities of workers 
— something far beyond the scope of any 
electoral insurgency. 

The Labor for Bernie initiative is showing 
strength. A large number of unions and 
labour activists have had it with "establish¬ 
ment politics" and may be open to an inde¬ 
pendent course in the period ahead. 

Key unions, the APWU, ATU. NNU, CWA, 
and many locals have endorsed Sanders in 
open defiance of their internationals' en¬ 
dorsement of Clinton. 

While many unions plunged into early en¬ 
dorsements for Clinton, without taking the 
time or trouble to see how their members 
might feel, the AFL-CIO hasn't yet done so, 
surely in part because of pro-Sanders senti¬ 
ment within significant sectors of labor. 


A life long political independent, Sanders 
is running as a Democrat because in the cur¬ 
rent political conjuncture that was the only 
way to connect with millions of people, in¬ 
cluding those who had already given up on 
the two-party system. But Sanders is compet¬ 
itive because he has organised an internet- 
based army and because he is getting huge 
support in primary voting from independ¬ 
ents and youth who are voting for the first 
time 

More people call themselves independ¬ 
ents, due to years of disenchantment with, 
the policies of the two-party system. They are 
disgusted with a system that no longer even 
pretends to hear their needs or their voice. 

This organising moment is not just about 
Sanders or even about who is the nominee at 
the Democrats' convention in July — this is 
about building a movement that will be on¬ 
going. Sanders is serious about a "political 
revolution" that lasts beyond his campaign, 
but while he encourages social movements, 
was a member of Labor Party Advocates, and 
often supports independent candidates, he is 
not a movement organiser. The question for 
the left is how to help this movement flourish 
after November. 

Some of the most jaded leftists are those 
who supported the Jesse Jackson Rainbow 
Coalition campaigns in 1984 and 1988. Jack- 
son, despite winning eight million votes in 
1988, chose to demobilise the ostensibly in¬ 
dependent Rainbow Coalition organisation 
after losing the Democratic nomination, so no 
ongoing coalition went on to continue work¬ 
ing around issues of economic and racial jus¬ 
tice after the campaign ended. 

ONGOING 

Some of us learned from that experience 
and there are good reasons to think we 
can build something ongoing. 

Our job is to win as many Sanders support¬ 
ers as possible to keep the fight going 
through joining anti-austerity struggles, so¬ 
cial movements or building local, multi-racial 
coalitions, including independent electoral 
infrastructures, that live on well after the 
presidential campaign. 

I think we can win folks from the militant 
minority of Bernie supporters, those who 
were inspired by his message but who do not 
see the Democratic Party as their home, to get 
involved in local formations where they exist, 
to lay the groundwork for running independ¬ 
ent labour-community candidates. Greens, 
and open socialists for public office at the 
local level. 

It is essential that a network be organised 
around the kind of domestic program that 
Sanders has popularised, while adding a 
plank on foreign policy that opposes US in¬ 
terventions, occupations and military en¬ 
gagements in unjust wars. 

A key challenge will be including commu- 
nity-of-colour groups from the start. What 
form this might take isn't predictable, and 
can only emerge from among the engaged ac¬ 
tivists. 

Unions like the NNU, APWU and the 
Labor for Bernie network together with 
grassroots groups like National Peoples Ac¬ 
tion could spearhead the development of 
such a network. 

While there would be and should be inter¬ 
est in working with Sanders Democrats, such 
a formation should be staunchly non-parti¬ 
san [i.e. independent of Democrats and Re¬ 
publicans] and function democratically. 

These are the open questions for dis¬ 
cussion among hundreds of thousands of 
folks who are “feeling the Bern.” 












Today one class, the working class, lives by selling its 
labour power to another, the capitalist class, which owns 
the means of production. 

The capitalists’ control over the economy and their relentless 
drive to increase their wealth causes poverty, unemployment, 
the blighting of lives by overwork, imperialism, the destruction 
of the environment and much else. 

Against the accumulated wealth and power of the capitalists, 
the working class must unite to struggle against capitalist 
power in the workplace and in wider society. 

The Alliance for Workers’ Liberty wants socialist revolution: 
collective ownership of industry and services, workers’ control, 
and a democracy much fuller than the present system, with 
elected representatives recallable at any time and an end to 
bureaucrats’ and managers’ privileges. 

We fight for trade unions and the Labour Party to break with 
“social partnership” with the bosses and to militantly assert 
working-class interests. 


In workplaces, trade unions, and Labour organisations; 
among students; in local campaigns; on the left and in 
wider political alliances we stand for: 

• Independent working-class representation in politics. 

• A workers’ government, based on and accountable to the 
labour movement. 

• A workers’ charter of trade union rights — to organise, to 
strike, to picket effectively, and to take solidarity action. 

• Taxation of the rich to fund decent public services, homes, 
education and jobs for all. 

• A workers’ movement that fights all forms of oppression. 
Full equality for women, and social provision to free women 
from domestic labour. For reproductive justice: free abortion on 
demand; the right to chose when and whether to have children. 
Full equality for lesbian, gay, bisexual and transgender people. 
Black and white workers’ unity against racism. 

• Open borders. 

• Global solidarity against global capital — workers 
everywhere have more in common with each other than with 
their capitalist or Stalinist rulers. 

• Democracy at every level of society, from the smallest 
workplace or community to global social organisation. 

• Equal rights for all nations, against 
imperialists and predators big and small. 

• Maximum left unity in action, and 
openness in debate. 

If you agree with us, please take 
some copies of Solidarity to sell — 
and join us! 




Saturday 9 April 

Another Europe is Possible 
national gathering 

10.30-5, Bloomsbury Central Bap¬ 
tist Church, London, WC2H 8EP 

bit.ly/AEIPgathering 

Monday 11 April 

Sheffield Fight for 5 launch 

7pm, Shakespear Pub, Sheffield, S3 
8UB 

bit.ly/fightfor5 

Thursday 14 April 

WakeyForlO march for £10 an 
hour minimum wage 

12.30, Wakefield Cathedral, WF1 
1PJ 

bit.ly/wakeyforlO 


Got an event you want listing? 
solidarity@workersliberty.org 


Saturday 16 April 

March for health, homes, jobs, 
and education 

lpm, Euston Road /Gower Street, 
London 

bit.ly/16AprilMarch 

Tuesday 19 April 

Momentum Hackney meeting 
about education 

7.30pm, Gascoyne Hall, London, 
E9 5AY 

bit.ly/23dv52M 

26-27 April 

Junior doctors' strike 

Across the country 

Saturday 30 April 

Workers' Liberty day school: 
where we came from, and where 
we're going 

12 noon, meet at New Cross Gate 
station, London 

bit.ly/WLschool 


More online at www.workersliberty.org Workers’ Liberty @workersliberty 

Lift Tony Greenstein’s suspension 


LABOUR 


By Ira Berkovic 

Tony Greenstein, a socialist 
based in Brighton, was unilater¬ 
ally “suspended from holding of¬ 
fice or representing the Labour 
Party” on 18 March. 

His suspension letter alleged a 
"breach of Labour Party rules", cit¬ 
ing "comments you are alleged to 
have made", which will be investi¬ 
gated internally. The letter does not 
state what the comments actually 
were. 

A Daily Telegraph article has 
claimed that the "comments" men¬ 
tioned were those made by Green¬ 
stein in a blog article, comparing 
Israeli school textbooks which de¬ 
nounce mixed Jewish-Arab rela¬ 
tionships as akin to the Nazis' 
Nuremberg Laws. 

Greenstein's suspension takes 
place in the context of both a witch¬ 
hunt against the Labour far-left by 
the right wing, which, despite the 


election of Jeremy Corbyn, still con¬ 
trols much of the party's apparatus, 
and a controversy over anti-semi- 
tism within the left. 

Tony Greenstein is himself Jew¬ 
ish. He has been an often strident 
critic of anti-semitism, including on 
the left. He also adheres to an ex¬ 
treme version of that strand of far- 
left politics on Israel / Palestine 
which exceptionalises Israel as a 
uniquely evil state and Jewish na¬ 
tionalism as a uniquely reactionary 
nationalism. He has long been very 
hostile to Workers' Liberty on is¬ 
sues to do with Israel. 

His comments, if they are indeed 
the subject of the allegation, were 
rhetorically wild. They were not in 
and of themselves anti-semitic; but 
that is not to defend them: Green¬ 
stein will be well aware of the way 
in which anti-semites, including 
left anti-semites, often hyperboli- 
cally and cynically compare Israel 
to Nazi Germany, in a deliberate at¬ 
tempt to instrumentalise the collec¬ 
tive trauma of the memory of the 
Holocaust against Jews. His com¬ 


ments feed into that discourse. 
Nevertheless, that does not justify 
his suspension, the manner of 
which is an affront to any basic no¬ 
tion of justice. Those accused of a 
misdemeanour have, at the very 
least, a right be informed by their 
accuser what it is! 

If it were the intention of the 
Labour machine to confront alleged 
anti-semitism through such sus¬ 
pensions, they have failed. A unilat¬ 
eral suspension on the basis of an 
unspecified allegation serves no 
purpose whatsoever other than to 
assert the power of the Labour 
Party bureaucracy. 

Tony Greenstein's suspension 
should be lifted. If a complaint has 
been made against him, he should 
be informed of exactly what it is 
and given the opportunity to de¬ 
fend himself with due process. 

There is a real need to confront 
anti-semitism, both in wider so¬ 
ciety and within the labour 
movement and the left. That 
need is not served by this sort of 
bureaucratic action. 
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Teachers to strike for 
a national contract 



Jeremy Corbyn addressed conference 


Sheffield bin strike 
over CCTV use 


By Harry Davies 

The conference of the National 
Union of Teachers over the 
Easter weekend was a strange 
beast: a mixture of genuine sup¬ 
port for a sustained programme 
of strike action with a stifling 
lack of open debate. 

The conference voted to ballot 
members for a timetable of strikes 
in response to the government's ed¬ 
ucation White Paper. To give the 
union legal cover, and to draw in 
members already in academies, the 
strikes' demand will be for national 
terms and conditions for teachers 
(at present academies are not 
bound by the national "Burgundy 
Book" and "Blue Book"; even in 
non-academies there is no national 
pay scale and no nationally negoti¬ 
ated contract). The union will also 
campaign politically against the 
whole White Paper package: forced 
academisation, abolition of quali¬ 
fied teacher status, funding cuts. 

The union will ballot from late 
May, and plans a national strike be¬ 
fore the summer holiday with fur¬ 
ther strikes in the autumn term. 

It's a shame that the radical 
mood wasn't reflected in other de¬ 
bates. The new primary tests have 
been reviled by teachers and edu¬ 
cational experts alike; parents too 
have been vocal in their condemna¬ 
tion of these worthless assess¬ 
ments. 

Yet the motions aimed at organ¬ 
ising a full boycott of testing were 
diminished and watered down into 
the usual rhetoric of campaigns, 
discussions, and testing the water. 
Despite some excellent and impas¬ 
sioned speeches, it's now just an¬ 
other "green t-shirt" policy, 
achieving nothing but slogans and 
delayed to the point of non-exis¬ 
tence for the second year running. 

There were many powerful 


By Peggy Carter 

Workers at museums across 
Wales struck over the Easter 
weekend as part of a two-year 
dispute over weekend working. 

The workers, part of the PCS 
union, plan to strike every week¬ 
end from 9 April — 1 May, at Big 
Pit in Blaenavon, St Fagans and the 
National Museum in Cardiff, the 
National Wool Museum in Llandy- 
sul, the National Slate Museum in 
Llanberis, and the Swansea Water¬ 
front Museum. 

Management plan to abolish 
extra payments for weekend and 
bank holiday working. The cam¬ 
paign has been using the slogan 
"hands off our weekends" to em¬ 
phasise that workers are fighting 
for the right to their own free time 
and to be fairly compensated if 


speeches over the weekend, but 
their impact was often dissipated 
through stifling of debate. Often 
the right moves to close down de¬ 
bates before amendments calling 
for deeper levels of action can be 
heard. This year incompetence and 
lack of understanding also figured; 
there was at least one incident of a 
self appointed "floor manager" im¬ 
mediately regretting an impulsive 
decision to close down a debate 
early. 

A number of first-time delegates 
expressed deep disappointment at 
the manner in which debates were 
conducted. Perhaps this view came 
to be more widely held. As the con¬ 
ference wore on, moves to close de¬ 
bate early were increasingly 
rejected by conference, though that 
came too late to save key debates 
on some important issues. 

On the whole debate and politi¬ 
cal creativity were in short supply 
this year. The nearest we came to 
lively political debate was an at¬ 
tempt to pass a motion on the EU 
referendum, which would have 
committed the union to campaign 
for Brexit. 

The motion, moved by left¬ 
wingers but flying in the face of 


they take on work during week¬ 
ends and bank holidays. 

National Museum Wales said it 
was facing a 4.7% cut in its annual 
grant in aid from the Welsh Gov¬ 
ernment and weekend payments 


every socialist principle, was de¬ 
feated, but unfortunately mainly on 
the basis of an amendment and 
speeches which relied on the argu¬ 
ment that the union should not be 
political. We think the union should 
be political! 

The rank-and-file network 
LANAC met on several occasions 
over the weekend, making its focus 
the organising that we need over 
the next two months. The NUT has 
called for local associations to take 
the lead in the runup to the ballot, 
and LANAC can and should take 
that up. 

The commitments against the 
White Paper gave signs that the 
majority of the executive have 
caught up with the mood of the 
members, yet a perverse mood of 
caution, in both debate and action, 
is still with us, preventing confer¬ 
ence from achieving what it should. 

The battles that will have to be 
fought this year can only be won 
through courage, sharp debate and 
solidarity; the NUT has all of this, 
despite what negative voices argue. 

We must not allow the victo¬ 
ries of this conference to be dis¬ 
torted by premature 
triumphalism or stifled by fear. 


cost about £750,000 a year. 

PCS Wales Secretary Sha- 
vanah Taj said: “All we are asking 
is that the lowest-paid not be ex¬ 
pected to bear the brunt of 
budget cuts.” 


By Hugh Duncan 

GMB members on Sheffield’s 
bin service struck on Friday 1 
April over the use of CCTV on 
the trucks. 

The use of CCTV, which was 
never agreed by workers and isn't 
covered in any company discipli¬ 
nary policies, has resulted in an in¬ 
crease in the amount of 
disciplinary procedures and 
processes. This has been run 
alongside a much more aggressive 
use of the disciplinary process. Al¬ 
most all issues relating to discipli- 
naries over the past year came in 
at gross misconduct level, accord¬ 
ing to the GMB union. 

Peter Davies from the GMB in 
Sheffield said: "we have been av¬ 
eraging several gross misconduct 


By Ollie Moore 

Solid strike on the 
Piccadilly Line: more 
lines fighting back 

Drivers on London Under¬ 
ground’s Piccadilly Line stopped 
all trains from running with a 
solid strike on 23-24 March. 

They are fighting an overly disci¬ 
plinarian management, whose au¬ 
thoritarian antics have led to what 
Tube Union RMT calls a "complete 
breakdown in industrial relations". 

Further strikes are planned 
for 19-20 April. 

They may be joined by drivers 
from the Hammersmith and City 
Line, where the RMT has just de¬ 
clared an official dispute around 
similar issues and is expected to 
launch a strike ballot. 

ISS pension changes 
leave workers in the 
dark 

Cleaning contractor ISS may be 
about to unilaterally impose 
changes to its workers’ pen¬ 
sions, without consulting or even 
informing most of its staff. 

The contractor, which provides 
cleaning services to London Under¬ 
ground on several lines, currently 


cases a week. One member, Dave 
Wright, was recently sacked for 
health and safety breaches at 
Green Co, the subcontracted com¬ 
pany that operate the Council's 
Household Recycling Centres, 
where he had little to no responsi¬ 
bility or influence." 

GMB reports suggest that the 
aggressive attitude of manage¬ 
ment has continued, and as a re¬ 
sult, a ballot for industrial action 
was held, with an impressive re¬ 
sult of 92.5% in favour of strikes. 

Davies said that the result 
shows “the level of our mem¬ 
bers’ anger at the treatment of 
their colleagues on the receiv¬ 
ing end of this aggression.” 

• Messages of support can be 
sent to Sheffield GMB at 
Peter.Davies@gmb.org.uk 


offers a pension through a third- 
party provider. It recently an¬ 
nounced plans to move to an 
in-house pension, but only in¬ 
formed some staff and has not 
made clear whether workers with 
pensions through the third-party 
provider can transfer their existing 
pensions over. 

The RMT is demanding urgent 
meetings with the company. 

Unfit for the future 

London Underground launched a 
new staffing model across all 
Tube stations on 3 April, leading 
to chaos in many locations. 

The "Fit for the Future" project, 
which RMT (occasionally alongside 
smaller Tube union TSSA) struck 
against several times, involves a 
massive reduction in staffing levels 
and forced displacement and re¬ 
grading of thousands of workers. 

Stations were forced to shut, or 
open without step-free access, as 
staffing levels were too low or be¬ 
cause staff had not been adequately 
trained. 

Rank-and-file socialist bulletin 
Tubeworker is pushing for Tube 
unions to declare new disputes 
with LU over the chaotic conse¬ 
quences of the scheme. 

• For regular updates from the 
frontline, read Tubeworker 's 
blog: workersliberty.org/twblog 


Save BIS Sheffield 

Stop 500 civil service job cuts in Sheffield. 
Saturday 9 April, noon, Devonshire Green, S3 7SG 
Called by Sheffield TUC, Speakers include John McDonnell 
MP and Mark Serwotka, PCS General Secretary. 


Museums Wales: Hands off our weekends! 



News from the Tube 
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Nicky Morgan’s White Paper: the wrong priorities 


By Patrick Murphy 

The conference of the National 
Union of Teachers (NUT) on 25- 
29 March voted to ballot for dis¬ 
continuous strikes in response 
to the Government’s Education 
White Paper published on 17 
March. 

The first of what should be a se¬ 
ries of strikes is to take place in the 
week beginning 4 July. The objec¬ 
tive is to win a national system of 
pay and conditions for all state- 
funded schools regardless of sta¬ 
tus. 

The Education White Paper 
says that all state schools will be 
forced to become academies, 
funding will be cut, and head 
teachers can decide at will who is 
a "qualified" teacher and who is 
not. Forced Academisation means 
terms and conditions of school 
staff will become entirely deregu¬ 
lated. 

This is not just an issue for 
school workers, but an attack on 
all children's education. At its 
conference the NUT also resolved 
to launch a public campaign, and 
to approach other school workers' 
unions. 

The public campaign needs to 
start now, without waiting for the 
strike in July. Teacher unions, 
other school worker unions, par¬ 
ents, students, and Momentum 
and Labour Party activists, should 
get together now and set up local 
campaigns against the White 
Paper. 

Leafletting parents and stu¬ 
dents, holding public meetings 
and rallies, organising protests, 
and challenging local MPs can 
push back the Government. In 
1995 a parent-led campaign. Fight 
Against Cuts in Education, was 
able to get a national demonstra¬ 


tion 25,000 strong. With even 
many Tories already opposing the 
White Paper plans, a large public 
campaign can be built now, too. 

The NUT must learn the lessons 
of its own recent past. Strikes on 
pensions, workload, etc. failed to 
win mainly because they were 
never part of a serious plan to 
win, but instead aimed only at 
registering protest. 

There must be a set of clear, pre¬ 
cise, and achievable demands. 
NUT members and other workers 
need to understand what they are 
fighting for. 

We should demand: 

• A limit on working hours, 
starting with a maximum 48 hour 
working week 

• A national pay scale with au¬ 
tomatic incremental progression 
and an end to all forms of PRP 

• A qualified teacher for every 
classroom 

• A pension / retirement age of 

60 

NATIONAL CONTRACT 

This is not simply a strike 
against forced academisation. 

This dispute is part of a cam¬ 
paign for a national contract and 
a levelling-up of pay and condi¬ 
tions across all schools. Academy 
workers have just as much inter¬ 
est in winning that battle as those 
in local authority schools. Achiev¬ 
ing a national contract means 
bringing them back into a national 
system which they left when their 
school converted to academy sta¬ 
tus. 

Isolated, single-day strikes 
which take place every six months 
— no matter how big they are — 
will not shift the Government. It is 
important to be clear and honest 
with members: to defeat this gov¬ 
ernment will require the NUT and 
other unions to plan a clear pro¬ 


gramme of strike action that esca¬ 
lates. The advantage of striking 
now is that there is a good exam¬ 
ple to follow. The BMA has 
ramped up the junior doctors' ac¬ 
tion despite the Government im¬ 
posing a bad contract on them. 

We are in a better political situ¬ 
ation than when we fought the To¬ 
ries on pensions. The Tories' splits 
over Europe, and their economic 
difficulties (a huge balance-of- 
payments deficit, and a huge 
budget deficit despite all the cuts) 
have made their divisions on their 
austerity program more open. 

OPPOSITION 

There is Tory opposition to 
forced academisation. 

The Conservative cabinet mem¬ 
ber for Education in Bucking¬ 
hamshire has attacked the 
proposals and insisted (rightly) 
that there is absolutely no evi¬ 
dence that academies improve ed¬ 
ucation outcomes for children. 
Other Tory council leaders have 
made similar statements. Both the 
Bow Group and the Conservative 
Chair of the Commons Education 
Select Committee have attacked 
the plans. 

Only a week before the an¬ 
nouncement of forced academisa¬ 
tion, Ofsted chief Michael 
Wilshaw denounced seven of the 
largest academy chains for their 
failure to improve their schools 
and the huge salaries paid to their 
CEOs. Outside a group of hard¬ 
core Tory ideologues there is very 
little support for forced academi¬ 
sation. 

One by-product of the 2008 
banking crisis has been the emer¬ 
gence of new, left political move¬ 
ments across Europe, as well as 
the Bernie Sanders campaign in 
the US. In Britain we've had the 
election of Jeremy Corbyn as 


Labour Party leader. 

It is very important that Corbyn 
is asked to back our strikes and 
endorse our demands. During the 
2011 pension strikes Ed Miliband 
very pointedly refused to back the 
action or its demands. 

We need a commitment from 
Labour, written into its next man¬ 
ifesto, to abolish academies and to 
set a national contract for teachers 


that is negotiated annually with 
the unions. That won't come with¬ 
out a fight inside Labour. 

Teachers, parents, students, 
and education campaigners 
should join that fight. 

• Find model motions for Mo¬ 
mentum and Labour Party 
branches at: bit.ly/25ILXAJ 
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